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out my wife and caused her to kneel beside me. He
touched our foreheads and, standing between us,
blessed us: 'Formerly, Ziusuddu was human. But
now, Ziusuddu and his wife shall assuredly be like
unto us gods. Ziusuddu and his wife shall dwell afar
at the mouth of the Rivers."5
The Flood which destroyed Uruk and Shuruppak
about 3200 B. c. represents the end of the Jemdet-
Nasr period. It is important that at the two cities the
last remains of that period are separated from those
of the following historical period by a silt deposit,
nearly five feet thick at Uruk, which undoubtedly
warrants the consequences of a deluge,
The Cities
One of the Sumerian legends refers to an early
king to have reigned from Kuth over the entire country.
It says that the land was overrun, by a strange people
bearing bodies of birds and faces of ravens. They
came from the northern mountains. For three years
their raids continued, in the fourth they were routed
by the king.
The most outstanding legend of the times is con-
tained in the famous Epic of Gilgamesk. Perhaps it
is the eailiest known book of the ancient world. It
records the exploits of a very early king, Gilgamesli,
(a descendant of Ziusuddu to whom the latter had
narrated the woeful tale of the Deluge) of Uruk (Erech).
During his time, it is told in the legend, Uruk was
besieged for three years and was reduced to terrible
straits although it is not clear whether Gilgamesh him-
self was the besieged or the liberator. Later he ruled
like a tyrant and the gods had to send Enki-du,
half beast, half man, to destroy him. Enki-du was,
however, captivated by the wiles of a woman who
took him to the court where he made friends with
Gilgamesh. Both together are related to have per-